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THE HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL BASIS OF 
MONOGAMY.* 

It is a commonplace that the social structure of modern 
civilization rests on monogamic marriage, but it is idle to sup- 
pose that the mere assertion of this patent fact carries with it 
proof of the ethical value of this institution. No practice 
and no ordinance enjoys an ethical imperative by virtue of its 
existence. Neither is it longer possible before any audience, 
least of all one devoted to the study of ethics, to base any 
ethical proposition on an external command. Even those who 
accept a divine command as the basis of ethics, to-day deem 
it necessary to establish the ethical wisdom of these commands 
by an appeal to human experience. The historical method 
has transformed literary criticism. It has made the de- 
velopment and working of institutions more important than 
either their description or the laws which embody them. 
As " evolution " it has made the record of science the larger 
history of the succession of nature. It has come to be accepted 
as the only sound basis of ethical discussion. There is a sense 
in which all human history is but the record of ethical expe- 
rience as to the ways and works of man in national and social 
life. There is another sense in which the ethics of any par- 
ticular period are but the sum of the previous historical 
experience of the race, the nation and the community. The 
historical and ethical basis of any accepted practice and prin- 
ciple are really two phases of the same record, one the stream 
of ethical acts and the other a cross section of this stream as 
it exists at any particular moment in the conviction and con- 
science of men. 

No ethical proposition can be adequately discussed without 
considering both ; but any candid man is perfectly aware of 

* This subject was originally presented in an Address before the Philadelphia 
Society for Ethical Culture, March 26, 1899. The address has been rewritten 
for the purpose of publication in this Journal. 
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peculiar difficulties in establishing a logical ethical basis for 
monogamy. Theoretically, monogamy is legally and socially 
accepted by all civilized nations, but no wide investigation is 
necessary in order to show that the best of these nations, as 
sometimes the best of men, are but imperfectly monogamous. 
The indissoluble personal and social sexual union for life of a 
man and woman by free contract, creating a new corporate 
whole, the family, is subject by law and by habit to numerous 
exceptions, statutory, social and personal. The institution 
itself has been directly questioned in argument, and some 
lives revered for their good works and many famous for their 
genius, have challenged monogamy by their practice. 
When, as in many States, marriage are daily being dissolved, 
and when, as in some States, any marriage can be, when it 
becomes burdensome to either party, it is only too plain that 
the practice and principle of monogamy have a varying 
acceptance and conviction. There exists a very considerable 
belief that the hold of monogamic marriage has been widely 
weakened by American legislation on the subject of divorce, 
and this in its turn is but the expression of popular tendencies. 
If vague ideas and loose thinking exist on this subject, it 
is undoubtedly because sexual inhibitions rest on the conven- 
tions, — in the higher sense on the convenience of society, — 
rather than on its necessities. In any treatise on ethics, every 
reader must be aware of a loosening of the links of logic and 
a weakening of the bands of authority as the author passes 
from the arguments against falsehood, murder and theft to 
the condemnation of permanent and still more of casual de- 
flexion from the monogamic ideal. No human society can 
exist in which the protection of truth, property and life is not 
enforced ; but, as we all know, human societies of a high 
order have existed and exist without monogamy. Where at 
other points in the ethical code, arguments patent to the nar- 
rowest experience and the simplest understanding can be pre- 
sented, the moral teacher who urges monogamy and sexual 
restraint must fall back on the rights of children, the trans- 
mission of property and a host of subsidiary and secondary 
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considerations, many of which are just as applicable to the 
defense of polygamy and are in daily use where Mohammed- 
anism abuts on a barbarous promiscuity. So difficult is the 
creation of a weighty ethical argument in behalf of monog- 
amy that while one may find on every side inculcations 
towards personal purity and the theoretical acceptance of 
monogamy is all but universal within the area of Christianity, 
one may search long for a sober marshalling of the reasons in 
its favor, independent of those based on a spiritual life and a 
divine command. Nor do there lack those who assert that 
without these, sexual license were certain. Nearly all trea- 
tises on ethics slide over this topic without discussing it. Recent 
investigators into the history of marriage have not scrupled 
to declare monogamy itself but a passing stage in human 
evolution. Any sincere and open minded persons whose 
lives have been loyally adjusted in an infiinite peace and calm 
to this high and reserved ideal, will discover that it is no 
easy matter to justify its claims, if they meet a direct challenge 
from one who hears not either Moses or the Prophets, but 
demands instead a plea and prohibition as concrete and as 
direct as can be levelled at infractions on the rights of truth, 
property and life. 

Nor does the lesson of history, at first sight, seem clear and 
unmistakable. It is scarcely necessary to be a professional 
student of anthropology to be aware that there is no sexual 
practice so bizarre, no union so promiscuous and no domestic 
conditions so revolting that each has not at some period and 
by some people been accepted and held in honorable observ- 
ance. Exactly as clothing and modesty are not reciprocal 
constants, so a sense of sexual virtue and sexual restraints 
have both existed and been accepted in an environment which 
to a monogamic imagination seems a bestial license. Thirty 
years ago, an indiscriminate promiscuity was accepted by 
anthropologists as the sexual pit out of which humanity had 
been digged and to which it was perpetually reverting in the 
innocent and surviving customs of the marriage ceremony and 
in the legalized license of our great cities, where 
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Some things which are not yet enrolled 
In market-lists are bought and sold. 

A library of discovery and discussion based on this premise 
is to-day antiquated. The historical basis of monogamy 
begins with the weight of eminent authority in favor of the 
conclusion that man was originally monogamous and declined 
into promiscuity, not that he rose from promiscuity to mono- 
gamy.* The momentum of ancestral descent, running back 
to the primates, favors monogamy as the survival of the fittest 
union for the preservation, perpetuation and defense of 
the family group. Monogamy obtains to a much larger ex- 
tent in the upper register of the animal kingdom than is 
ordinarily assumed. The higher primates are in many, if not 
in all cases, monogamous. So are the larger felidse. The 
larger birds of prey form permanent unions. The observation 
of more than one nation has seen in the anseridae the symbol 
of conjugal fidelity, and I have myself noted the testimony of 
a game-keeper that where among the migratory geese of our 
coast, accident deprives either male or female of its mate, 
neither can be induced to mate again. The promiscuous 
herd at certain stages of existence, not as yet easily defined, 
ceases to be the most effective organization in the struggle 
for life where individual power of offense and defense is 
highly developed. If monogamy exists among the primates, 
the larger felidse and the greater falconidse, it must be for the 
patent reason that the close union of two individuals over a 
long period, coterminous with the raising of offspring or 
longer, gives a certain advantage to the higher organization 
which may be unnecessary and ineffectual at a lower stage. 
Monogamy in primitive man antedated the accepted utterance 
of any law giver because the mutual knowledge, support and 
common action bred by a life union favored the survival of 
monogamous pairs. It is promiscuity, savage or civilized, 
which is the variation, and not monogamy, which is the 
alteration. The prevalence of monogamy in the higher civili- 

*E. Westermarck, "History of Human Marriage," p. 51—153. 
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zations is a reversion to the stable conditions and environ- 
ment on which the advance of the race rested and to which it 
perpetually returns in moral health and normal existence. 
The myths which begin man in various monogamic Edens 
reflect sound ethnological observation. The man or woman 
who leaves this Eden turns back and declines from the first 
conquest which began the advance, bridging the passage 
from the " liquorish baits fit to ensnare the brute " to the 
beginnings of human love. 

Observation has not completed the argument at this point. 
The utmost that can be said unhesitatingly is that as we rise 
in development we find in general a tendency to the union of 
one male and one female to produce and raise one brood of 
offspring. With exceptions, this tendency increases with de- 
velopment. It is most strongly marked in those terminal 
genera and species which to human observation and estimate 
mark the best of their kind in effective force. There is evi- 
dence, particularly in the falconidse, that this union is for life. 
There is testimony, not yet complete, that in some primates the 
union is for a longer period than the nurture of young after a 
single gestation, but the primates are not all monogamous 
even for this brief space. The burden of anthropological 
evidence to-day is that before pressure begins and organized 
labor commences, while man is still in the frugivorous stage, 
with a population and space still within the means of subsist- 
ence, monogamy is the rule. The tendency is towards mak- 
ing this union permanent, and its permanence is most ap- 
parent where the conditions approach most nearly to those in 
which man originally passed the dividing line, as yet unde- 
fined, which separates man from the day which " let the ape 
and tiger die." From this early condition, as man passes 
through successive stages, there come various phases in sex- 
ual relations. Where food is scarce and existence difficult 
"beena" marriage appears, or some transitory form of the 
same union, in which the man seeks the woman's tent and 
leaves the child to her care and tribe. Where the industrial 
group is large and co-operative, promiscuity may appear. 
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Polygamy marks another stage, and in each there is a close 
correspondence between economic and physical conditions 
and normal sexual practice, just as sexual aberrations reflect 
similar condi ions.* But as these various forms of marriage 
began with monogamy, so as progress and civilization come 
they again return to the union of one man and one woman. 
At the very dawn of the race, as the first, sign and promise of 
progress, shared as are all nobler human traits by the linked 
terms of his progression, we therefore find monogamy, repre- 
senting those sexual tendencies which make for the welfare of 
the race, and no ethical imperative rests with more command- 
ing weight on the individual than the glad acceptance of 
those limits and ideals which a long experience tells make for 
the emergence of man. 

Earlier, the monogamic argument was frequently based on 
the nearly even birth of the sexes, which it was averred 
remained unchanged in polygamy. The usual proportion of 
twenty-one males to twenty females obtains almost inflexibly 
in British India, the largest population of polygamous habit 
submitted to a reasonably exact statistic.f There are, indeed, 
vague statements of an excess of women in some polygamous 
countries, as Morocco.ff but these have no sound statistical 
basis. In our own census in ] 890 the proportion of female 
births was slightly larger in Utah than in the rest of the 
country. Biologically there appears to be no connection yet 
discovered between the method of union between the sexes 
and the product of one sex or the other in a greater or less 
preponderance. The English thoroughbred has now been 
for from thirty to forty generations bred under a stringent 

* Seafaring races, as the Phoenicians and Caribs, are notorious for certain prac- 
tices, as riding nations, the Scythians and Indians of our plains, fall into the same 
aberrant practice. 

f The total population, 146,727,296 males and 140,496,135 females, is almost 
exactly this. It holds in the Hindus, 105,888,703 males and 101,843,024 
females, and Mohammedans, 29,553,907 males and 27,767,257 females (adult 
proselyting adding to the men), but among the Buddhists there are 3,535,704 
males and 3,595,652 females. "Statistical Abstract," 1897, p. 26. 

•ff E. Westermarck, p. 464. 
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polygamous habit, in which one sire mates many mares — 
often his own offspring, to a degree, an extent, a persistence 
and a recorded experience unknown in any other of the 
larger mammals. Yet the progeny of the thoroughbred is still 
evenly divided between male and female. Under human 
polygamy the size of the family varies, or seems to vary, 
altogether with personal idiosyncrasy. The Sultans of the 
house of Othman have for six hundred years had always a 
small family. The Shahs of the Kajar dynasty, who for a 
century have ruled Persia, record their individual offspring by 
the hundreds. Both are polygamous and both Mohammedan ; 
both are drawn from the same racial stock, and in both the 
harem is a state institution under similar guards and safe- 
guards. The production of sex, however, in spite of these spo- 
radic instances, appears in the present state of our knowledge 
and experiment to be a variant of the nutritive function, which 
itself bears a close relation to the original emergence and 
development of the sexual functions. When this precise 
riddle is unraveled light will doubtless be thrown on the 
tendency towards monogamy apparent in man and the higher 
animals, but for the present the entire question of the physical 
origin and the causa causans of sex in all its successive stages 
still waits on investigation, and is still too obscure to give 
support to any plea on the relation of the sexes in marriage. 
Dogmatism is as unwise as to the early marriage relations 
of savage life as it emerges from its early stages, as it is as to 
the tendencies of sex unions among the higher animals. When 
one has passed the probability and tendency in early man 
towards monogamy and in certain of the larger animals 
towards the union, at least for the breeding season, of one 
male and one female, there opens in human society the long 
vista of promiscuous and polygamous intercourse. Like sla- 
very itself, polygamy has been one ward in that iron prison- 
house through whose enforced restraint and labor the race has 
slowly passed from savagery to barbarism and thence to a 
semi-civilization. Just as no race has been free from slavery 
at some stage of its upward march, so none has been without 
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the touch and taint of polygamy, at least, for its hereditary 
ruling class — if it has one — a taint which in the royal caste of 
Europe has not in all instances wholly disappeared, in some 
one of its modifications even in this century. Exactly as 
primitive man in his early and unfettered stages shows a 
tendency towards monogamy, so it is the general rule of 
history that as civilization brings an increasing freedom of 
choice and growing individual rights, monogamy begins to 
appear. As in China, the one complete legal and socially 
recognized marriage is the union of one man and one woman, 
though, as in China, this is often modified by an almost 
universal concubinage, wherever means permit. Even in 
polygamous countries, any personal acquaintance with the 
actual life of the family will lay bare the tendency in the head 
of a harem to establish individual and personal relations with 
some one woman, the monogamic idea asserting itself under 
a polygamous environment. Moslem law has deemed it 
necessary to meet this predisposition by stringent legislation, 
assuring to each wife her just share in the companionship of 
her spouse. The Koran itself suggests monogamy as the 
highest ideal. By the third century of the Faith, it was 
urged by the Mutazilah, the most advanced oi Moslem 
schools. In India, where the spread of Mohammedanism is 
more rapid than that of any other faith, the custom has 
grown up of a pre-nuptial contract pledging the husband to 
contract no second marriage during the existence of the first. 
Economic and social causes tend in all Moslem countries to 
limit polygamy, though with a differing degree, least apparent 
in lands near the Negro race. Like all else, therefore, 
Chinese and Mohammedan civilization, one the most persistent 
and the other the most efficient of Asiatic cultures, show that 
same tendency towards first the recognition, next the practice, 
and lastly, the enforcement of monogamy which at each stage 
marks the progress of the race. 

European monogamy by a wide popular theory rests on the 
good habits of our Germanic ancestors, who owe to Tacitus 
a reputation they could never have created alone. They 
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undoubtedly shared in a larger degree than most races, at the 
same stage, the universal movement towards monogamy. 
Even Tacitus observed that their princes lacked this restraint. 
Reformers condoned what the Roman historian had earlier 
recorded. It is a fairer statement that the monogamy of 
Europe rests on the ethics of the Jew and the law of Rome. 
The Greek to the very day of Euripides was still polygamous, 
though tending to monogamy. The Semite, taken as a 
whole, has been polygamous. It is a far fetched hypothesis 
without an atom of evidence which finds the cause of the 
monogamy of the Aryan in the contracts necessary to the 
Westward march.* The Mediterranean peoples, like most 
others as they grew in civilization, grew toward the union of 
one man and one woman. This aspiration was enshrined in 
the verse of Homer, centuries before it appeared in Greek law. 
The Jew to this day remains in some lands polygamous. 
Mohammed borrowed his restriction of legal wives to four, as 
he did almost all else in his practice, from the Talmudic Jew, 
whose teaching in this, as in much else, offers any possible 
citation, f After long travail and approach to the higher, the 
teachings of Jesus at length asserted the imperative ethical 
claim of monogamy, and touched it with the emotion of a 
personal union, "and they twain shall be one flesh." What 
Christianity did in Ethics, Rome did in Law. Nor is it the 
least of the pleas for personal loyalty and purity in the 
marriage state and for its legal sanction and enforcement, that 
we owe one to the race and the Man which have taught the 
world righteousness and the other to the rule and the code 
which have taught the world law. 

This twin descent from the world-fountains of morality and 
of law, which welled at Jerusalem and at Rome, are most 
completely blended in effective legislation and personal 
observance in the law and in the practice, the code and the 

* R. v. Ihering. " Evolution of the Aryan," 1897, p. 334. 

f "A man may marry many wives, for Rabba saifh it is lawful so to do, if he 
can provide for them. Nevertheless, the wise men have given good advice, that 
a man should not marry more than four wives." Arbah Turim. Ev. Hazaer, I. 
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conduct, of the English speaking races.* Their code is 
stringent beyond any other in enforcing personal purity and 
treating with an even justice the conduct of each party to this 
great contract. In a subject which in the nature of things ad- 
mits of no exact record of the personal virtue of women, or 
the lawless infidelity of men, illegitimacy! offers the fairest test 
of the general acceptance and practice of monogamy, and, parts 
of Scotland excepted, England, the United States and the 
English colonies show a lower proportion of such births than 
any other civilized lands. Maxim by maxim and rescript by 
rescript, Roman law built up the equal rights and obligations 
of the monogamic married state, which freed from the obli- 
gations of religion and treated as a civil contract, grew 
generation by generation more distinct in its requirements, its 
observance and its legal enforcement. The just and even- 
handed obligation of both sexes to practice a mutual loyalty, 
as binding on the man as on the woman, which Aristotle first 
enunciated, and which Seneca echoed, Ulpian reduced to a 
legal maxim and Antoninus Pius enforced by a decision refus- 
ing redress to an erring husband who sought it of a wife as 
errant. " It were iniquitous," ran the imperial decision, " that 
a husband should exact from his wife a fidelity he does not 
display," — a principle to-day guiding by direct descent from 
the courts of Rome, through the civil and canon law, the 
practice of our own courts. 

The form in which monogamy and its attendant enactments 
and penalties lies embedded in English common law is itself a 
sufficient proof that the theory of an exclusive Teutonic 
ancestry and origin must be abandoned. The English mar- 
riage law is not English, but Roman and ecclesiastical. It 
is based on the canon law, and this in its turn is a child of 



*" The common lawyers, who indeed have borrowed, especially in ancient 
times, almost all their notions of the legitimacy of marriage from the canon and 
civil laws." Blackstone, I : 434. 

f Albert Leffingwell, "Illegitimacy," 1892, gives the most accessible sum. 
mary of facts on this issue, though one open to much criticism in the conclusions 
drawn. 
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the union between Christian ethics, ecclesiastical practice and 
Roman jurisprudence. Our concepts of Roman life are so 
exclusively drawn from the flagitious life of the few and the 
license of the many, that popular intelligence has never 
grasped the moral achievement of Rome as the decisions of 
Praetor and Princeps for three centuries before the imperial 
acceptance of Christianity raised the general level of ethical 
practice to a level from which the new Faith, corrupted by 
power, too often declined. Steadily, the definition of Modes- 
tinus, one of the last of the greater jurists of the Empire, 
"that marriage is the union of a man and a woman in a 
fellowship for life in all rights, human and divine," grew to be 
the guide both of marriage as a sacrament and of marriage 
as a civil contract. 

This august descent of the monogamic ideal — born of the 
union of the highest ethics and the most just law the human 
race has known, sown in the fruitful soil of the foremost of 
the Germanic stock — to minds touched with the new ethical 
obligation, born of evolution, may well exceed in its categori- 
cal imperative any command transmitted by the mere mouths 
of men. But there still remains open the suggestion born of 
the flux of passing institutions, that monogany is itself but an 
incident in the progress and development of sexual relations 
which may, as other times come, breed other manners, meth- 
ods and unions more flexible, less strenuous and less perma- 
nent.* The proposition that monogamy, like polygamy, is a 
phase in the development of the relation of the sexes, which 
will see its day and disappear, is widely held, and a vague 
general impression that the relation of the sexes needs recast- 
ing on a basis which will call for less self-restraint in man 
and less self-sacrifice in woman is still more widely diffused. 
Where one person of the philosophic and radical tempera- 
ment has perceived the difficulties, tested the logic and pro- 
posed a new solution for the difficulties of the present situa- 
tion, a very large number from observation or by experience 

*Ch. Letourneau, 1891, " Evolution of Marriage," p. 357. 
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have come to feel that monogamic marriage in its present 
development runs counter to the passions of one sex and the 
aspirations of the other. The union of the sexes for a ro- 
mantic attachment, careless either of the present of society or 
of the future of children, however it may run counter to con- 
ventional ethics, is, at least, logical and consistent. For 
natures in which the sense of beauty is strong and the sense 
of morals weak, to which the action, emotion, outgo and 
creative instinct of the individual appeal with more force and 
effect than the responsibilities, the acquired instincts and the 
stored forces and momentum of society, taken as a whole — 
which have, in short, the artistic temperament — the claim of 
romantic attachments is often irresistible, as the biography of 
genius has but too frequently recorded. An American uni- 
versity professor has gravely argued that powers sufficiently 
great justify their use in romantic attachments for the creation 
of literary situations and material valuable to others.* The 
complementary view that the permanent monogamic union 
should be reserved for the transmission of property and hon- 
orable descent necessary to society, while more fugitive 
attachments satisfied the romantic attachments of the indi- 
vidual, developed at Rome in the distinction between the sacred 
and early indissoluble marriage, confarreatio and the other 
two forms of usus and coemptio. Japanese society has a not 
unlike view. The Shiite Moslem has developed the same 
difference between the Shari'ah marriage and the Mutah or 
contract union for a definite term. The society of Latin coun- 
tries tends to this differencing, and if a distinction comes to be 
sharply drawn in this country between unions which the law 
recognizes and those which the church consecrates, another 
century will see here this differentiation in the mongamic 
union. Analagous to this antinomy, between the claims of 

* " The domestic type of man who lives to propagate and to extract a fair 
amount of comfort out of life is so frequent that we need waste no regret because 
Goethe did not add to their number. * * * The world would, in that case, have 
been the loser." H. H. Bojesen. " Essays on German Literature." 1892. 
p. 161. 
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society and the individual union of men and women, is the 
antinomy of sex which in all countries has given a laxity to 
men denied to women in the relations of life before, during, and 
after marriage. In principle, the sexes are under like ethical 
responsibilities. In the sexual practice of all lands hitherto 
they are not. The personal observance of monogamy might 
not unfairly be defined as a compromise between the tendency 
of man to fugitive and of woman to permanent alliances, just 
as in another view the social safeguards of the relation vibrate 
between the promptings of the individual and the demands of 
society. Under any of the various modifications of monog- 
amy, as by concubinage, prostitution, secondary alliances or 
easy divorce, these antinomies receive a various solution and 
compromise. A modified monogamy of this character, and 
it is one which is known, recognized and accepted by all civil- 
ized lands, can be maintained with no great strain on the self- 
control of the individual. For the hardness of your hearts, 
all law from the Mosaic code on, has made its compromise at 
this point. The only code without a compromise is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. To the pure and indissoluble union 
there prescribed, Roman law added the equal rights and claim 
of both sexes, and mediaeval and modern life superadded a 
romantic and absorbing love as the only justification in the 
present or hope for the future of this communion of united 
souls. 

After establishing the general tendency in history and 
society towards the permanent union of one man and one 
woman, its social and physical necessity and its mastering 
claim as the product of the morals and the law of the Jew 
and the Roman, the personal and penetrating issue still faces 
us whether that daily practice of ethics, which in the end 
determines the survival of conflicting theory, is to rest satis- 
fied with some new differentiation of the marriage function, 
continue some one of the various compromises already detailed 
or rise in the general observance to the high ideal which gives 
the lofty morality of the New Testament the stern support 
of law and the absorbing joy of romantic love expressed in 
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lifelong devotion. Put in another form, this issue is whether 
the morals of men or the morals of women shall determine 
the sexual idea of humanity in that final redemption from the 
brute to which all look, hope and aspire, be their creed what 
it may. 

Foremost in divining on which side of this broad and clearly 
defined watershed the stream of the tendency in morals shall 
flow, there fronts us the broad and significant fact that thus 
far in the development of the race the morals of woman 
have won. It is her moral seed, born in weakness and 
suckled in hope, which has set its heel on the serpent's head. 
The peace of the family, whose practice woman began, grows 
to the peace of the State. Her ethic of industry, of thrift, of 
prevision and provision, of self-sacrifice, of the disuse of arms, 
of a trust in the general ward rather than in individual guard, 
— these all prefigure the unarmed industrious peaceful life, 
which has become the ethical life of to-day. The mere mus- 
tard seed of ethical practice, which the protection of man 
enabled her to plant, has grown and spread until all birds of 
good omen for the State, the family and the individual rest 
and find comfort in its boughs. Dress was first hers and hers 
personal modesty. All the virtues which difference civilized 
from savage life were hers before they were practiced by man, 
and the pages of travel and exploration are sown thick with 
the higher moral life of women compared with men of like 
development. The experience of the race and the observa- 
tion of many lands unite to establish the conclusion that what 
in a less developed stage is the ethical practice of women, in a 
more developed period will become the accepted ethical prac- 
tice of men. 

This general drift and sweeping curve, whose rising 
ordinates mark the advancing ethics of the race in matters of 
sex, has gone far enough to furnish the data for its farther 
calculation. It is not haphazard or by a careless march that 
" true allegiance, faith and love " have grown between true 
men and women. A clear succession appears in the advance. 
In that intermediate and more or less promiscuous period 
Vol. X.— No. 2 12 
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which succeeded a careless and preceded a careful monogamy, 
the first sign of sexual virtue is in the limit placed on the free 
license of women. Limited first to the tribe or family, the 
limit is more sharply drawn under polygamy by requiring the 
restraint — it can scarcely yet be called chastity — of a group 
of women to one man. Long after this is reached, the 
behavior of the woman before marriage is little regarded, and 
when marriage ceases by death various family claims exist on 
her person, often of a fugitive nature. The restraint of the 
woman during the marriage state once established, there early 
succeeds, first under polygamy and later as monogamy fol- 
lows in a reversion to an earlier practice, restraint on the 
woman before marriage, and the chastity of the virgin precedes 
the virtue of the woman. Feminine virtue in the married 
relation is in due season inexorably succeeded under the law 
of ethical development by the claim on the part of the woman 
that the man shall preserve towards her " the unity and mar- 
ried calm " which he has required of her. 

Neither law nor practice are quick to grant this. Our own 
American law long stood nobly alone in granting to a wife 
the same remedy for casual infidelity which it placed in the 
hands of the husband. English law and the law of every 
Continental State still disgracefully halts behind our own at 
this point. None the less, public opinion and the influence of 
Christianity have worked together to establish the moral 
claim of the woman to be set in man's equal love in the nup- 
tial league. Visibly the demand for this has grown. Our 
own law but registers public opinion, and the American wife 
is justly known for exacting an unbroken allegiance which 
her civilized sisters in England and on the Continent less 
rigorously demand and whose breach they less vigorously 
resent. Everyone is perfectly well aware that the advance of 
women in education, in separate property rights, and in a 
general independence, has led them to exact more strongly 
with every decade the same faith from men during marriage 
which an immemorial practice has required of women. This 
is not yet fully established. Social convention visits the 
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infidelities of the wife with a special penalty, but in spite of 
the physical reasons which render this natural and inevitable, 
which it were idle to gloss or omit in any consideration of the 
respective ethical claim on the two sexes, it is still clear that 
the growing tendency is towards requiring of a man after 
marriage the same reserve and restraint which is required of a 
woman. Our law already makes no distinction. The pro- 
gress of the past century needs but to continue unbroken to 
establish in marriage the same moral restraint for the hus- 
band as already exists for the wife in public opinion and 
by social convention. 

But it is plain that this extension to man of the ethical 
ideal and practice after marriage, already long practiced by 
woman, cannot stop at this point. The march and progress 
which has so long made female sexual restraint in one stage 
the measure of male sexual restraint in the next will 
continue. Precisely as woman began with a recognition of 
sexual loyalty only during marriage and succeeded this 
ethical crown of her mature years with the " maiden splen- 
dors " of her life, so when the personal fealty of men in mar- 
riage once comes to be of unbroken acceptance in practice, 
as it already is in theory, this step is logically certain to be 
followed by the same demand for purity before marriage, which 
has marked the emergence of woman from an earlier license. 

Nor are there lacking all about signs of this change. I am 
arguing no moral claim of a theocratic code, however binding 
I may myself believe it. I am but recording the anthropo- 
logical facts of the community of which we are a part. We 
are all aware of the increased public agitation on this subject. 
No one awake to the trend of feminine opinion but is aware 
of a new and sounder demand among educated young women 
for a continence in the future husband which shall match their 
own innocence. If this were a spasmodic and sporadic utter- 
ance, or a passing desire, it would be but a mere frothing 
eddy, signifying nothing, but when it falls precisely in line 
with the long succession of sexual morality in many lands 
and through many generations, in all of which the earlier 
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restraint of women has been succeeded by a later like restraint 
for men, we are bound to believe that we are observing the 
slow but unerring development of this curve, distant in its 
origin but distinct in its progress, which steadily points to 
a day in which the full ethical claims of the monogamic ideal 
shall be impartially required of both sexes before as well as 
after marriage. In the two great systems which have dealt 
with this issue, the civil law has always leaned towards a 
freer divorce and the canon law towards an indissoluble union. 
In all Christian lands, this conflict exists between the restraint 
which the church seeks to impose and the freedom which the 
law tends to grant. A balance between these opposing ten- 
dencies can only come as the development of morals bring 
both sexes under this even parity of obligation to which the 
larger changes of the past point in the progress already 
apparent and just outlined. 

The history, the development, the laws and the institutions 
of man at his highest and best converge upon this conclusion, 
which dignifies the long struggle with lust, sees in it not a 
blind submission to a command from without, but instead a 
steady and inevitable growth in ethical perception from within, 
as man in freedom followed his free and appointed path to 
light and to love. 

" ' Free love, so bound, were freest,' said the King." 

In those hours, which early or late come to all and from 
which none are wholly free, in a world sown with the tempta- 
tions and the weakness of sex, there is no such trumpet call 
to ingenuous and anxious youth as that which summons 
them to the preservation of this long and hardly won inherit- 
ance of personal purity. Heritors of the blended fruit of Chris- 
tian morals and Roman law, expounded by Anglo-Saxon 
courts and cherished in the English speaking home, this trust 
of the sensual emancipation of the race is committed anew, a 
fresh charge, to the youth of each generation and to the con- 
science of each individual. Each in brief turn has the sol- 
emn privilege in the nascent hours and hot pulse of young 
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years of deciding whether this high standard shall decline or 
this long assault be carried forward up the slope of pure 
desire. Nor is it to be thought of that this brave host of 
English speaking men and women, who have so long moved 
forward, " high above the ground their march," carrying this 
precious and life-giving advance from stage to stage, shall in 
our day decline and dissolve into a rabble rout and rude, 
blown about with every wind of lust. 

Talcott Williams. 
Philadelphia. 



THE ETHICS OF OPINION-MAKING. 

If one may judge from his own sensations, an unusually 
strong interest must have been aroused in some students of 
ethics by the title of Professor Fowler's lecture in the April 
number of this Journal. The " ethics of intellectual life and 
work " is a theme of such prime importance, yet still so little 
handled on systematic lines, that to see it competently raised 
is to become at once more hopeful of something like a new 
departure in philosophy. And the eminently practical and 
judicial survey of the ground by Professor Fowler leaves the 
hope so well grounded as to make further discussion, one 
hopes, a matter of course. As having spent some thought on 
the problem, I venture to offer a contribution. 

I. 

One of the most striking of Professor Fowler's remarks is 
his proposition that the concern to get at truth for truth's 
sake appears to have been more common in ancient than in 
modern times, with its addendum that " the declension in this 
particular intellectual virtue, the love of truth, is largely due 
to the repressive influences of the Christian Church." This 
injurious influence of " ecclesiasticism " he traces historically, 
noting that Protestantism, as such, has counted for little in 
modifying it. I am conscious, for the moment at least, of 



